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sold without disguise or rebuke. These outrages
were represented as reprisals for cruelties inflicted on
English sailors who occasionally fell into the hands
of the Inquisition. Practically a ship with a valuable
cargo was treated as fair game whatever its nationality.
But while in the case of other countries it was only
individual traders who suffered, to Spain it meant
obstruction of her high road to her Belgic dominions,
then simmering with disaffection.

The English nobles of the old blood disliked these
proceedings. Even Cecil did not conceal from himself
that they fostered a spirit of lawlessness. What the
corsairs were doing he would have preferred to see
done by the royal navy. To that Elizabeth would
not consent. The activity of the corsairs gave her all
the advantage she could hope to have from war, with-
out any of its disadvantages. Instead of laying out
her treasure on a navy, she was deriving an income
from the piratical ventures of Hawkins and Drake;
while the ships and sailors of this volunteer navy
would be available for the defence of the country
whenever the need should arise. Whatever may bo
thought of the morality of her plan, there can be no
question as to its efficiency and economy.

Since even these outrages, exasperating as they were,
had not goaded Philip to the point of declaring war,
a still more daring provocation now followed. Borne
ships, conveying a large sum of money borrowed by
Philip in Genoa for the payment of Alva's army,
having put into English ports to avoid the coraairs,
Elizabeth, with the hearty approval of Cecil, took
possession of the money, and said she would herself